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PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS. 



General Meeting, held at the Society's Apartments, Patrick- 
street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, September 20th (by adjourn- 
ment from the 6th), 1854, 

Lieutenant-General Mac Donald, C. B., 
in the Chair. 

Present, the following members : — 

Rev. John Browne, LL.D. Rev. James Mease, A.M. 

H. P. Clarke, Esq. Hugh N. Nevins, Esq. 

Rev. W. C. Gorman, A.B. John G. A. Prim, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. J. Graves, A.B. , Hon. Sec. James G. Robertson, Esq. 

John James, Esq., L.R. C. S.I. B. Scott, Jun., Esq. 

Zachariah Johnson, Esq., M.D., Patrick Watters, Esq., Town 
F. R. C. S. I. Clerk, Kilkenny. 

The following new members were elected : — 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin : proposed by Joseph 
Greene, Jun., Esq. 

John F. Maguire, Esq., M.P. for Dungarvan, Grenville-place, 
Cork; and Morgan A. MacDonnell, Esq., 8, Newington-place, 
Kennington-road, London : proposed by Mark S. O'Shaughnessy, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Conway Hickson, Esq., J.P., Fermoyle, Castle-Gregory, 
Tralee ; Henry Roche Rice, Esq., Abbey dorney, county of Kerry ; 
John Kelly, Esq., 38, Mountpleasant-square, South, Dublin ; Fer- 
dinand Charles Panormo, Esq., 25, Lower Castle-street, Tralee; 
Frederick George Hutchinson, Esq., Moorstown, Dingle ; and John 
William Busteed, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.I., Castle-Gregory, Tra- 
lee : proposed by R. Hitchcock, Esq. 

William Ponsonby Barker, Esq., D.L., J.P., Kilcooly Abbey, 
Urlingford ; and James M. Delaney, Esq., Solicitor, George's Park, 
Urlingford : proposed by Mr. Daniel M'Evoy. 

Colonel Kingsmill, Niagara, Canada West : proposed by Dr. 
Bradley. 

The Rev. Hugh Hamilton, A.M., Benmore, Church-hill, En- 
niskillen ; Robert E. Cane, Esq., M.B., Trinity College, Dublin ; 
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Hugh N. Nevins, Esq., Pastime Knock, Waterford ; John Ryan, 
Jun., Esq., Limerick ; and Mr. John Kelly, High-street, Kilkenny : 
proposed by the Rev. J. Graves. 

Thomas Woods, Esq., M.D., Parsonstown; the Rev. James 
Birmingham, P.P., Borrisokarie ; and Maurice Lenihan, Esq., Pro- 
prietor of " The Reporter and Vindicator," Limerick : proposed by 
Thomas L. Cooke, Esq. 

John Turner, Esq., Master of the Dundalk Institution, Dun- 
dalk ; Mr. Thomas Power, High-street, Kilkenny ; and Mr. Chris- 
topher Humphrey Prim, Kilkenny : proposed by Mr. John G. A. 
Prim. 

William Slade Parker, Esq., Secretary to the Waterford and 
Kilkenny Railway Company : proposed by John Maher, Esq. 

Robert Jacob, Waterford ; and Joshua W. Jacob, Waterford : 
proposed by the Rev. Thomas Gimlette. 

Alexander Ambrose Masson, Esq., 10, Oriel-street, Oxford : 
proposed by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 

The Rev. P. Meany, R.C.C., St. Mary's, Clonmel : proposed 
by Mr. M. Kearney. 

Braithwaite Poole, Esq., F.R.S., Liverpool : proposed by W. 
Slade Parker, Esq. 

The Rev. Eustace F. Murphy, P.P., Denmark-street, Dublin : 
proposed by M. A. O'Brennan, Esq., LL.D. 

James M^Loghlin, Esq., Inspector of National Schools, Water- 
ford : proposed by H. P. Clarke, Esq. 

Samuel Robinson, Esq., Proprietor of" The Fifeshire Journal," 
Cupar, Fife : proposed by A. Colville Welsh, Esq. 

Ambrose M. Baird, Esq., Donoughmore, Queen's County ; Mr. 
Kyran Marum, Newpark, Kilkenny ; and Mr. Thomas Reardon, 
Kilkenny : proposed by Mr. Michael Molony. 

The following donations were received, and thanks ordered to be 
given to the donors : — 

By the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland : their 
" Proceedings," Vol. I. part 2^ 

By the Council of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland : their " Journal," No. 42. 

By the Council of the Cambrian Archaeological Association : 
" Archaeologia Cambrensis," new series. No. 18. 

By the Author, Richard Hitchcock : " Notes on the Round 
Towers and some other Antiquities of the County of Kerry." 

By the Publisher : " The Builder," Nos. 596 to 606, inclusive. 

By R. MacAdam, Esq. : " The Ulster Journal of Archaeology," 
No. 7. 

By James Quin, Esq., Solicitor: Ptolemy's Map of Eirin, cor- 
rected by the aid of Bardic History; also a Map of Ulster, A.D. 
1607. 
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By R. Hitchcock, Esq. : specimens of mortar from Aghadoe 
Round Tower ; bones found in a rath souterrain ; and bog-butter, 
from the county of Kerry. Mr. Hitchcock accompanied his dona- 
tions by the following observations : — 

" The fresTiness and hardness of the lime mortar of the Eound Towers 
form one of the points that have often puzzled me in relation to these struc- 
tures. In some of those which I have seen I could find but little diiFerence 
between their mortar and that of the adjacent old church, when it was com- 
posed of lime and sand ; and yet there is great diiFerence in the architec- 
ture. This fact is in itself of but little importance, but still it may not be 
altogether unworthy the attention of writers on our Round Towers. I am 
sorry to say that the Eound Tower of Aghadoe is in a very deplorable state ; 
and, if something is not done to arrest its utter destruction, must soon 
yield to time and that more effectual destroyer of our antiquities — man. 
In a letter on Agliadoe which I addressed to the Editor of ' The Tralee 
Chronicle' soon after my visit to the place in August last, and which will 
be found in his paper of the 18th of that month, I referred to the very 
dilapidated condition of the small portion of the Tower which now remains; 
but as yet nothing, I believe, has been done towards the object for which 
I appealed to the antiquaries of Kerry, and those visiting her far-famed 
Lakes, which are in the immediate vicinity of Aghadoe. We shall, conse- 
quently, I fear, soon lose this Round Tower, and Kerry will then have left 
but the solitary example at Rattoo. In any case, I have to congratulate 
the Kilkenny Archa3ological Society on possessing in its Transactions for 
the year 1853 what I am happy to state is a very accurate representation 
of what remains of Aghadoe Round Tower, I say this, not because the 
sketch is the work of my own humble pencil, but because I have been 
greatly struck with its accuracy when comparing the engraving with the 
original on the occasion of my late visit to Aghadoe. Having thus shown 
myself an advocate for the preservation of the little that remains of the 
Round Tower, it may be right to add, that the specimens of mortar which 
I forward to the Society for inspection were not taken by me from the 
Tower, nor would I do so. I picked them up from under a part of the ruin 
out of which they had either recently fallen or been pulled. 

'' The few portions of bones which I send were picked up by myself in 
an underground chamber discovered, towards the end of June last, on the 
Messrs. Hilliard's farm at Ballydunlea, near Tralee. As this was evidently 
the first time the souterrain had been disturbed since its desertion by the 
original occupants, perhaps I may be permitted to give some account of it. 
The ' cave' was discovered in the course of digging up an old stone fence 
which ran down through the length of the field. There is no trace of a fort 
on the surface ; but a mound like a portion oi' a tumulus is to be seen, over- 
grown with blackthorn, briers, &c. This mound may have formed part of 
the embankment of a fort; but it is now difficult to ascertain this, as it 
seems to have lost much of its original form, and no further trace of a fort 
remains. The entrance to the cave is from the west side, where we get into 
a long passage, which slopes down deeper till it reaches the level of the floor 
of the inner chamber. This passage from where we entered to the little 
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doorway leading into the chamber is about seventeen feet long ; its average 
breadth three feet, and average height four feet. A great part of one of 
the side walls is formed by the natural lime-stone rock, the whole structure 
being built with the lime-stone of the place. The rest of the passage is com- 
posed of middle-sized stones, covered over at top by large flags. The door- 
way leading to the inside chamber is two feet high, by one and a half feet 
broad, the bottom and part of the sides being also formed by the natural 
rock, hollowed for that purpose. The chamber is of a circular form, being 
^re feet broad by six feet long, and it is about six feet high, built of middle- 
sized stones, brought in, one over the other, in the form of a bee-hive, till 
they are overlaid at top by a few larger stones. The whole building is 
very rude. The floor of the entrance passage and also that of the chamber 
are covered with stones, which seem to have lain there a long time. The 
floor of the chamber, under the stones, was partly strewn with small bones 
and portions of bones, and it is a few of these which I send the Society. I 
heard that a horse's skull was found in the chamber by some person who 
went in soon after it had been opened, and that, as usual in such discove- 
ries, the greatest hopes of finding treasure were entertained. The entrance 
passage and chamber lie nearly east and west, and as the old fence lay in 
the same direction, it must have passed over them. I could see no trace 
of an inscription on any of the lintels in this souterrain. In the adjoining 
field, and nearer to the river, there is what I always considered an interest- 
ing fort. It is formed of small stones — I believe rather a rare occurrence 
— and in the centre is a large and rude stone, placed in an oblique position, 
as if it had served the purpose of an altar for sacrifice. I have often sat on 
this stone, meditating on its probable use, and on the curious fort in which 
it is situated. 

" In May last a number of bronze celts, or 'battle-axes,' as they are called, 
were discovered under a block of bog-deal, on the clay subsoil at the 
bottom of a partly cut-away bog near Abbeydorney. A paragraph in ' The 
Tralee Chronicle' of June 9, mentioning the discovery of the celts and a 
quantity of bog-butter, states, on the authority of Mr. Henry R. Rice of 
Abbeydorney, that there were about two dozen of the celts found; but Mr. 
Rice, who has since supplied me with the particulars of the discovery of 
both, mentions, in letters to myself, only twelve. The place where they 
were found was the second cutting of the bog, at the first cutting of which 
there must have been a surface of twenty feet over them. Mr. Rice says 
that each of the celts weighed about three and a half pounds ; but this looks 
like a mistake, or else they are unusually large specimens. The finders sup- 
posed them to be gold, but after having them ' analyzed' were disappointed. 
The celts were afterwards broken up and sold as old copper, at ten pence 
per pound! Mr. Rice, however, in his last letter to me, mentions two of 
them as being still in existence, which, he says, are only ' miniatures' of 
the rest. The celts were of the usual material and form, having a sort of 
'heel,' which had no groove in it, but which must, Mr. Rice adds, have 
been fixed in a long, weighty pole, and pinned [or wedged] overhead through 
the shaft or handle, in a temporary manner, by a strong pin or bolt. A 
friend who has two of the celts, unbroken and in good preservation, informs 
me that they weigh, respectively, only one pound and a half and one pound ; 
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but whether these are the * miniature' specimens mentioned by Mr. Rice, or 
not, I cannot say. These two celts, which I have since seen, have nothing 
remarkable about them, except that one appeared to be of some inferior 
metal, perhaps brass, and that both are well-preserved examples. Could we 
believe the celts found near Abbey dorney to have been deposited at the root 
of the * block of bog-deal,' when, as a living tree, it stood in one of the prim- 
SBval forests of ancient Ireland, and could we form any idea of the "catas- 
trophe which felled it, and of the depth of bog which had since accumulated 
over it, — we could not help concluding, that many centuries, indeed, must 
have passed away since this hoard of ancient implements was placed beneath 
the root of that tree 1 An account of another and perhaps more curious find 
of bronze celts in Kerry is given by Maurice O'Connell, Esq., in the ' Pro- 
ceedings of the Eoyal Irish Academy,' vol. iv. pp. 166-7. In this case, also, 
it would seem as if the celts were intentionally deposited in their remark- 
able hiding-place. 

'' The bog-butter was found in June last at a depth of over ten feet^ 
beneath the surface of the bog of Aghamore, in the parish of Killahan, 
between Abbeydorney and Causeway. It was covered by a coarse cloth, 
of a very strong texture, resembling matted hemp, which when exposed to 
the air immediately crumbled into dust; but the butter itself was well 
preserved. There were about twenty pounds weight of it found, the 
greater part of which was sold in Tralee at six-pence per pound. Mr. Eice 
further informs me that the bog-butter is every day becoming more dete- 
riorated in quality, by gradually becoming lighter and drier in substance. 
A small portion of the specimen forwarded by Mr. Rice to the Editor of 
' The Tralee Chronicle,' kindly given to me by the latter gentleman, and 
which I herewith send for the Society's Museum, is of a yellowish- white 
colour, soft and unctuous to the feel, and emits a rather unpleasant smell. 

" Vessels full of bog-butter are frequently met with deep in the bogs of 
Ireland. Several specimens, with the rude vessels in which they have been 
found, are preserved in some of the metropolitan museums. In the July 
part of our ' Proceedings and Transactions,' p. 132, mention is made of one 
of those discoveries; and 'Saunders's News-Letter' of July 17, 1854, 
contains an account, taken from ' The Coleraine Chronicle,' of a large 
specimen found in Boveedy bog, at a depth of about eight feet from the 
surface. It still bore the distinct marks of the thumb and fore-fingers of 
the right hand, evidently where it was grasped when being thrown into 
the bog. The man who found it melted some of it, intending to oil his 
carts with it ; but on cooling it became harder than it was originally. The 
Editor of ' The Coleraine Chronicle' further informs me, in a letter, that 
such specimens are often found in that district. But perhaps a more 
remarkable example, as showing the extreme age of these deposits, is that 
recently dug out of a bog at the foot of Slieve Snaght mountain, between 
Buncrana and Carn, in the barony of Inishowen, county of Doneo-al, 
noticed in ' The Derry Sentinel' of July 7, 1854. It consisted of a butt' 
filled with butter, the butt or tub itself displaying evident marks of havino- 
been made at a time anterior to that at which the cooper's art became gene- 

1 Mr. Rice in his first letter to me ter statement — ten feet to be the most 

says " twenty feet ;" but I take his lat- correct. 
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rally known in this country. It is formed from a piece of bog fir, which 
was cut down the centre and then scooped out, so as to make it sufficiently 
hollow. The halves were then laid together ; and, after having had holes 
bored through them, sewed with untanned thongs, which still retain some 
of the hair upon them. Handles rudely formed, and cut out of the solid 
wood, are placed at either side of the tub. Thongs are also run throoigh 
the holes in these handles, in order that the butt may more easily be 
carried from place to place. The butter itself is in a wonderful state of 
preservation, but emits a disagreeable odour. Antiquaries have frequently 
felt at a loss to account for the deposit and subsequent discovery of such 
quantities of this bog- butter as are daily turned up in our bogs ; but I 
believe the precise period when the vessels enclosing the bog-butter were 
used, and the reason of its being concealed in bogs, are questions involved 
in considerable mystery. It would seem as if they had been placed in the 
bogs designedly, but for what purpose does not appear very clear." 

By Dr. Keating, Callan; the Rev. J. Graves; Messrs. P. 
Strange, Aylwardstown ; W. Lawless, Kilkenny ; J. Ryan, Jun., 
Limerick; J.F. MacCartan, Thomastown; P.M'Gragh, Mill-street, 
county of Cork; and M. Molony, Kilkenny: various ancient coins. 

By W. J. Long, Esq., M.D., East India Company's Service : 
the belt and scarf of a Naga chief, from the south side of the valley 
of Assam. 

Mr. H. P. Clarke presented a fragment of the neck of an ancient 
earthenware bottle, ornamented with a bearded mask, in relief, which 
he stated to have been turned up during the removal of the ancient 
earthen banquette of the town wall of Kilkenny, in the course of 
erecting the local National Model School. The portion of the ban- 
quette in which the discovery was made had evidently never been 
disturbed since its construction. 

The Rev. J. Graves remarked that, in his opinion, this fragment 
of ancient pottery was a portion of a " grey beard," as bottles or jars 
with a hideous bearded face fashioned upon the neck, immediately 
under the opening, were designated. Mr. Secretary Windebank, 
writing to Strafforde, then Lord Deputy, under the date of Novem- 
ber 20, 1633, says : — " There never appeared a worse Face under a 
Cork upon a Bottle, than your Lordship hath caused some to make 
in disgorging such Church Livings as their Zeal had eaten up." — 
' ' Strafforde's Letters," vol. i . p. 1 6 1 . The allusion here was evidently 
to the " greybeard" of the period, and was admirably illustrated by 
the fragment before the meeting. In Marryat's " History of Pottery 
and Porcelain," London, 1850, p. 253, there is an engraving of an 
earthenware bottle of the " grey beard" class. From the fact of the 
fragment presented by Mr. Clarke having been exhumed from the 
earthen rampart of the ancient town wall, the bottle to which it 
originally belonged would seem to have dated previous to the year 
1400, when the defences of Kilkenny were completed. 
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Mr. Graves directed the attention of the meeting to an Ogham 
stone, presented to their Museum by Mr. Hugh N. Nevins, of Water- 
ford. This Ogham, whkjh was unfortunately imperfect, was inscribed 
on an oblong water- worn sand-stone boulder, presenting no angle to 
supply the Jieasff, or medial line. It was the only Ogham yet dis- 
covered in the county of Wexford, and he trusted that Mr. Nevins, 
who was present, would give the meeting the information as to the 
locality in which it had been found. 

Mr. Nevins said that, in the course of some geological researches 
on the promontory of Hook, he had accidentally lighted on the mo- 
nument beneath the clay cliff under the ruins of St. Bricane's Church, 
an ancient ecclesiastical remain of very small size, at present standing 
within three feet of the edge of the bank. The stone might have been 
thrown over; but it was more probable that it had been washed down 
with the greater part of the burial-ground, which was every year 
yielding to the violence of the waves. He had made diligent search, 
both on the beach and in the neighbouring farm-yards, for the re- 
mainder of the stone, but without success, and he removed that 
portion.which he now had the pleasure of presenting to the Society, 
because, if left hi the position in which he had found it on the beach, 
it might have been washed away in the next storm. He had ex- 
hibited the stone, shortly after its discovery, to the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it had attracted the attention of Dr. Graves, and 
that learned gentleman had got it engraved for his forthcoming 
work on Oghams. Dr. Graves had deciphered the portion of the 
inscription remaining, and had suggested, from its rounded oblong 
form, that it originally served as the pillow of the ascetic or anchorite 
of the neighbouring church, and had been inscribed as his monument 
on his death. The present ruin was certainly not older than the 
thirteenth century, but, if Dr. Graves' supposition were well founded, 
it must have been preceded by an earlier cell. He was happy to 
present this Ogham monument to the Museum of the Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland ArchaBological Society, as the association em- 
braced the district in which it had been found. 

A special vote of thanks to Mr. Nevins, for his very valuable do- 
nation, having been moved by the Rev. Dr. Browne, and seconded 
by the Rev. James Graves, passed unanimously. 

Edward Hoare, Esq., of Cork, communicated the following ob- 
servations on an unpublished Hiberno-Danish coin. The wood 
engraving which illustrates Mr. Hoare's paper has been kindly pre- 
sented to the Society by that gentleman : — 

"I send a very accurate drawing of an extremely interesting Hiberno- 
Danish silver coin (weight, eleven grains), which belongs to my collection, 
and is as yet nnpublished ; it was found in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Fermoy, in the county of Cork, about the year 1820, in breaking up one 
of those curious circular earthen mounds, or intrenchments, so very nume- 
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rons in almost all parts of Ireland, and termed generally and traditionally 
by the country people ^ Danish forts' or ' roths f it was given to me, a few 
years since, by the gentleman on whose property it was found, and who 
had retained it since the time of its discovery. To attempt to appropriate 
it with certainty to any particular personage, will be, I fear, a hopeless 
task, as not a letter is to be found on either obverse or reverse, the places 
of the legends being altogether occupied, on both sides, with strokes, re- 
sembling the letter i. The reverse, how- ^.--f^?^ 
ever, is most interesting, as it has been evi- ^^^^^ /<^^^ 

dently copied ox imitated from a penny of ff -j/fe^^^' — 'm '^^^^^S 

Henry the First of England, which will be ^A^'^^^—'^—'^^^^^M 
found figured in the ' Supplement' to Eud- ^i;l,7\^5>^ ^^ntC^^ 

ing, and perhaps, therefore, this coin may 

be considered somewhat in the light of an evidence that the intercourse be- 
tween each island was greater in those days than some persons have hitherto 
imagined or supposed, or, at least, have been willing to allow. It is also 
the only Hiberno-Danish coin, except one other specimen, I have ever seen, 
on which the three pellets thus arranged are to be found, and which, after- 
wards, for centuries, became of such general use in the English coinage. 
The ornaments outside are, no doubt, representations of Ireland's national 
emblem, the shamrock, and therefore, coupled with the other mentioned 
incidents, clearly denote it to be of Irish origin, which, I fear, many of the so- 
called Hiberno-Danish coins are not. As contemporaneous with the reign 
of Henry the First, it may have belonged to Eegnald the Third, who, at 
that period, flourished as one of the Northern Sea- Kings of Ireland."^ 

Mr. Prim called the attention of the meeting to a discovery made 
in the shop of Mr. Thomas Power, High-street, in the course of 
some recent alterations. Mr. Power having occasion to add to his 
premises the house adjoining, formerly occupied by Mr. Basil Gray 
(which latter was of considerable antiquity, and traditionally said to 
have formed the residence of the regicide Axtel, whilst Governor of 
Kilkenny), it became apparent, in pulling down the shop fittings 
and recent masonry, that the building originally opened to the 
street, and communicated with the houses at either side, by archways 
of dressed stone, a portion of the ancient open colonnade, or pent- 
house, serving for the exposition of goods and a covered side-way for 
foot passengers. But what was still more curious was, that those 
piers, themselves some centm^ies old, rested on foundations formed 
of ancient tomb-stones, one bearing a raised floriated cross of the 
sixteenth century, the other an incised one of the fourteenth. As 
it was impossible to expose any large surface of the tombs, with 
safety to the house, the inscriptions, if any, were not apparent. 

^ An ornament, precisely similar to now in my collection ; it will be seen 
what I have designated the shamrock, represented and described in the '' Jour- 
is to be found on an ancient silver ring, nal" of the Archaeological Institute of 
dug up during the month of July, 1844, Great Britain and Ireland, No. 6, 
in the vicinity of the city of Cork, and June, 1845, vol. ii. page 198. 
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Mr. Clarke informed the Society, that since the last meeting he 
had found at Kilcreene another very small sepulchral cist, somewhat 
similar in character to the second then mentioned, and which also 
contained burnt human bones, mixed with small fragments of 
charcoal. He had likewise observed a number of stones scattered 
on the top of the bank, which he had no doubt were the remains of 
another cist; thus the anticipation of the Rev. Mr. Graves, as to this 
place being on a very ancient cemetery, might be therefore now 
considered as fully verified. On looking over the " Ulster Journal 
of Archaeology" for July (p. 192), he saw a similar cemetery 
noticed as existing in the townland of Church-walls, county of 
Down. The author says — " The spot seems to have been at some 
remote period a burying-place, as several ancient graves of peculiar 
construction were met with at about three or four feet from the 
surface. These graves appeared to have been formed by placing 
long narrow flag-stones, edgewise, along the sides and at the extre- 
mities ; and to have been covered at top by similar stones, somewhat 
in the manner of slating." The similarity of the graves as to con- 
struction and position he considered remarkable. 

Mr. Graves stated (with reference to the recent extraordinary 
discovery of gold ornaments in the county of Clare, a portion of 
which, purchased for upwards of £500, at the current price of gold, 
he had recently seen in Dublin), that he had been informed by Mr. 
F. Barnes, C.E., the then contractor for the Limerick and Ennis 
Railway, that the discovery had been made about two miles north 
of the town of Newmarket-on-Fergus, in the following manner : — 
Whilst ditching the line, the ganger ordered some of the navvies to 
straighten an inequality which had been left in the dike, bounding a 
portion of the line which passed close to the lake of Mooghaun;^ whilst 
they were obeying these orders a large stone tumbled out, and 
revealed a small chamber, rudely built, about fifteen inches or two 
feet square, covered at top by a flag. The cavity was entirely filled 
with antique ornaments composed of the precious metal, amongst 
which were a few ingots. A scramble immediately took place 
amongst the navvies, who, on dividing the treasure-trove, shortly 
after decamped, and disposed each of his share for a few pounds to 
travelling dealers in such matters. The field in which the discovery 
was made had never been covered by the waters of the lake. Dr. 
Todd having recently given a detailed notice of the various articles 
composing this remarkable '*^find" to the Royal Irish Academy, 
Mr. Graves said he did not consider it necessary to refer further to 
them ; but he wished to place the above facts on record, as very 

^ In the townland of Mooghaun, and from its vast size, in ancient times the 

close to the lake, there is a most remark- residence of a king or toparch See 

able group of earthworks, apparently, Ordnance map of Clare, sheet 42. 

2 B 
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little appeared to be known as to the circumstances attending the 
discovery. 

Mr. J. D. Mac Mahon, Blackrock, Dublin,^ communicated the 
following observations on tulachs as places of sepulture : — 

" The preservation of all the aids to elucidate the ancient names and 
usages of Ireland is an object well worthy of the care of every Irishman. 
Indeed, it is in this view that such associations as the Kilkenny Archaeolo- 
gical Society are chiefly useful. The isolated facts furnished by its mem- 
bers may appear to a superficial observer to be of little import; but they, 
nevertheless, are an accumulation of materials which may be made available 
by some future historian in constructing a history of the country based 
upon something like adequate authority. 

"Apparently the most trivial circumstances collected from an exami- 
nation of the remains and traditions of the country, as preserved in her 
monuments and the names of her localities, may serve to illustrate or 
explain matters otherwise inexplicable. The names, for instance, of the 
raths and mounds which are so thickly scattered over the island, when 
examined philologically, may point to the scene of many a noble achieve- 
ment, or chronicle the existence of some personage who otherwise might 
be esteemed fabulous. Care should be taken, however, that nothing should 
be received on inadequate evidence. The collector should proceed wdth 
caution, and authenticate every statement by all the authority within his 
reach; and when hypothesis is indulged in, it should be only taken for so 
much as it is worth, and duly sifted before it is elevated to the dignity of 
fact. Crude and undigested criticism darkens the object it is intended to 
illuminate; while ignorant and presumptuous opinions disgust the candid 
and ingenuous inquirer. 

" In this spirit my present object is to make a few observations upon 
Mr. John O'Daly's paper, read at the May meeting of the Society, ' On 
Tulachs as places of Sepulture.' 

" The essay was called forth, as it appears, by a passing observation of 
Mr. Prim's on the name of Tullaherin. Taking the ordinary meaning of 
the word tulach, Mr. Prim stated that the name was ' generally supposed 
to signify the height of Kieran ;' but added, ' It was sometimes pronounced 
and spelled Tullaherim, which would mean the dry hill, a term certainly 
descriptive of its peculiar situation, it being elevated ground nearly sur- 
rounded by a marsh.' In opposition to this opinion, or rather to this 
statement of what Mr. Prim believed to be the fact, Mr. O'Daly says: — ' I 
now beg leave to intimate, that, in my opinion, the word, tulach, signifies a 
burial-place, and that the original name, which has been corrupted into 
Tullaherin, literally meant the burial-place dedicated to St. Kieran of 
Ossory, or founded by him.' 

*' I may here premise, that I am totally unacquainted with the Irish lan- 
guage ; upon any grammatical criticism, therefore, of Mr. O'Daly's opinion 

^ The communication forwarded by state, however, that a letter, addressed 

Mr. Mac Mahon (?) is here printed, be- as above, has been returned to the Ho- 

cause it serves to elucidate, in a degree, norary Secretaries from the Dead Letter 

the interesting question of ancient Irish Office, endorsed, by the Post Office au- 

sepulchral remains. It is but right to thorities, " not known." — Eds. 
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upon the name, I do not intend to observe. The logical deductions, how- 
ever, which he attempts to draw are fairly open to remark from any one 
who can estimate in how far his premises justify the conclusions at which 
he arrives. 

'' As a preliminary to the investigation, I consulted the only Irish 
authorities within my reach, namely, O'Brien's and Coneys' Dictionaries, 
and O' Donovan's translation of the Annals of the Four Masters. In the 
two first I found the translation of the word given, a ' hill' or 'mound;' 
and on referring to all the names in O'Donovan's index, with which the 
word is compounded, in the two or three places where it is translated, hill 
and mound are the only terms used, and there is not a single hint that 
^ tomb' or * burial-place' might be employed for the purpose. I regret 
that time or opportunity did not enable me to look further into the subject ; 
but as Mr. O'Daly does not himself quote any authority on his side, I am 
justified in supposing that he is single-handed in his endeavour to esta- 
blish the opinion which he has expressed so confidently; and that the 
proofs which he has produced, so far as the controversy has as yet extended, 
are the only ones available. 

" His first instance is derived from what he calls a Fenian romance, of 
great antiquity and value, in which St. Patrick is said to have been stand- 
ing on a verdant tulach (which Mr. O'Daly, between parentheses, trans- 
lates ' mound'), and inquiring into its origin and history. Caoilte replies, 
'The cause of this sepulchre is this,' &c., using the word feart instead of 
tulach. The probability is, therefore, that Caoilte, instead of referring to 
the large hill (or tulach) itself, with which no particular story might have 
been connected, points to a tomb (or feart) erected upon it: an opinion 
which is borne out by the next sentence, in which it is stated that the very 
man, Airnealach, who was interred here, was standing on this identical 
tulach when certain events occurred, which Caoilte proceeds to narrate. 
I am not aware of any grammatical form, or of any figure of speech, which 
permits a narrator to speak of a thing as existing at a period prior to the 
existence of the thing itself. There is considerable confusion, indeed, in 
the passage, or at least in Mr. O'Daly's translation of it, which makes it 
very difiicult to be comprehended; for instance, the following words occur 
in one sentence: — ' On a day that he [Airnealach] had been on this tulach^ 
a poet came to him with poems, and Airnealach said to him, '' Great is thy 
name, O man of song! excuse me at present, and allow me a respite from 
rewarding thee, until I shall have my jewels and wealth at hand." " By 
my word," said the poet, "I shall grant you no such indulgence, but, on the 
contrary, I will satirize, persecute, and defame you this very day." When 
Airnealach had heard these threats, he became downcast in his face and 
countenance, and never raised his head till he died of shame. This tulach 
was constructed over him; his sepulchral stone was erected, and against it 
is your back, holy Patrick!' It is not an unfair deduction from this pas- 
sage to state the facts contained in it thus : — Airnealach stood upon 
this tulach — Airnealach died — and over Airnealach was this tulach con- 
structed. 

"Mr. O'Daly's second instance is taken from the same extract from 
the Fenian romance. The only words bearing on the subject are: — 
^ "Whose feart (grave) is that other on yonder tulach, to the south, Caoilte?" 
inquired St. Patrick.' The mode of expression in this sentence, while 
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it offers no support whatever for Mr. O'Daly's meaning of the word tu- 
lach — for the word feart is used as expressing the grave erected on the 
hill — ^is confirmatory of the explanation just given by me in the preced- 
ing paragraph, namely, that Caoilte was pointing to a grave on the tulach 
when he said, ' The cause of this sepulchre is this,' &c. Certainly, it 
affords no evidence that feart (grave) and tulach (mound) are exchange- 
able terms. 

" Mr. O'Daly's commentary on these passages is well worthy of atten- 
tion. ' If these tulachs,' he says, ' had been the burial-places of two Pagan 
princes, namely, Airneakch, son of the King of Leinster, and Salbhuidhe, 
eon of the King of Munster, there is every reason to believe that other burial- 
places had abo been denominated tulachs;' and concludes, ' Hence^ tulach, 
means a place of sepulture; and Tullaherin, in the county of Kilkenny, may 
mean the place of sepulture or cemetery dedicated to St. Kieran of Ossory.' 
It may^ but Mr. Prim's suggestion may be equally correct. 

" Mr. O'Daly's next instances are a group of names which he takes 
unlimited license in forcing into his service. The first is Tullaroan, ' which 
is the burial-place of, or dedicated to^ St. Odhraii,' different things, it might 
be supposed ; then follows Tullamaine, where it appears a man with red 
hair lies interred; Tullinally, called so, ''probably from ih^fact of some 
Fenian heroes being interred there;' Tullyvin, where Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
[Fin-ma-cool] may have been interred; Tullyvanish and Tullowbeg, where 
two men, it appears, were really buried ; and Tullynaneeve, ' another in- 
stance of tulachs being the burial-places, or dedicated to Irish saints.' 

" A poem furnishes the next of Mr. O'Daly's proofs. The word 'grave' 
occurs four times in the translation, but in no instance as the rendering of 
tulach. In fact, the word tulach does not appear in the poem. The diminu- 
tive form, tulcha, 'little mound' (see O'Brien's 'Dictionary'), is the word 
used throughout, and the sense of it evidently is, as if an Englishman, in 
enumerating in a grave-yard the names of those buried therein, were to say, 
♦ beneath this hillock,' or * under this little mound lies,' &c. ; and as well 
might it be argued that ' hillock' and ' little mound' were synonymous 
terms with 'grave.' 

" Eeferring back again to the Fenian romance, there is one instance, 
given at page 89> which would seem to favour Mr. O'Daly's opinion, and 
which I would not wish to pass over without notice. 

" ' Whose feart (grave) is that other on yonder tulach, to the south, 
Caoilte?' inquired St. Patrick. 'Another young chief of the Fians,' re- 
plied Caoilte, ' who died there ; namely, Salbhuidhe, son of Feileachair, son 
of the King of Munster.' « What was the cause of his death ?' said Patrick. 
' He was killed by elfin shots or arrows, and his thirty hounds and thirty 
followers, who attended him, were also killed there by fairies ; and that 
vegetating verdant tulach was raised over them.' ' We would wish,' said 
Beircheart, a disciple of St. Patrick's, ' to procure the jewels which he pos- 
sessed and which were buried along with him.' ' You shall get them,' said 
Caoilte, and having opened the grave, he drew forth the handle of his 
spear,' &c. 

" Upon the first part of this extract I have already observed. Caoilte, 
having explained whose was the feart (or grave) upon the tulach, in reply 
to St. Patrick's question, now proceeds to narrate the history of the tulach 
itself. Thirty hounds and thirty followers of Salbhuidhe had been killed 
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by tlie fairies; and the people, afraid of injuring or polluting themselves 
by handling those devoted beings, without even separating the men from 
the hounds for the purpose of giving them the usual rites of sepulture, 
covered the entire mass in one undistinguished heap, forming thereby this 
* verdant tulach;' and upon the top of the mound thus raised they interred 
in a grave the remains of Salbhuidhe, selecting him from amongst the others 
on account of his rank, but burying him out of the usual place of inter- 
ment, in consequence of his having shared a similar fate with the others, 
and entombing with him the spear and jewels which he had about him at 
the moment of his tragical and miraculous end. This view of the subject 
is fully confirmed by Caoilte ' having opened the grave,' a mode of ex- 
pression which would not be used to indicate the removing of a huge mound 
to arrive at what was concealed beneath it. 

" In conclusion, I have merely to add, that tulach may mean grave, but 
Mr. O'Daly has not proved that it does so ; and that it yet remains for 
some one to establish the fact, Hhat the Irish ivord tulach means, heyond the 
possibility of doubt, a place of sepulture,'' " 

The Rev. James Goodman, Skibbereen, also contributed the fol- 
lowing remarks on the same subject : — 

" Although it does not follow of necessity that the word culac always 
means a burial-place, and never a sloping hill, yet it is quite evident that 
Mr. O'Daly is correct in stating that all the terms, peapc, leact), lia, and 
culac, are used in connexion with the sepulture of the ancient Irish. The 
expressions, however, are not to be considered synonymous, nor can one 
stand for the other. 

'' The following remarks, bearing on this subject, may perhaps be found 
not altogether devoid of interest. First, as regards the distinct meaning 
of these several terms: the word peapc signifies a grave digged deep in 
the ground; leact) means a pile of stones, and is generally applied to a pile 
raised in memory of the dead, but of a totally distinct nature from capn, 
a heap of stones thrown promiscuously one on another, such as the earns 
to be seen through the country, supposed to mark the spot where some 
murder has been committed, and on which it is customary for every passer- 
by to cast a stone, in order to mark his disapprobation of the crime. Lia 
signifies a large flag or flat- surfaced rock; and lastly culac, in its primary 
meaning, signifies a mound or hillock, but, like the Latin tumulus, it comes 
to mean a tomb from the fact that mounds of earth in the form of a hil- 
lock marked the graves of persons of note in olden times. All these are 
distinct words, and should not be confounded one with another. Let us 
now see how these form the component parts of an ancient Irish burial- 
place. 

" The simplest mode of interment was, no doubt, that of digging the 
peapc, and, having placed the body therein, sometimes with a thin flag 
over it (as the word a6laca&, the Irish for burial, derived from the word 
leac, a flag, would seem to intimate), then to cover it over with the mould. 
This is, probably, what was done in the case of the poorer class. I re- 
member that a few years ago a man, in ploughing up a field in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballintaggart, within a mile of Dingle, turned up a number 
of flags which lay about a foot below the surface ; these on inspection were 
found to be the coverings of graves that must have been very ancient, as 
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I understand that there was no tradition of a burial-place being situated 
in that locality. The bones, but especially the skulls, exposed on that oc- 
casion, are said to have been of a great size. Where, however, a warrior 
or person of note w^as concerned, his body was not suffered to mingle with 
its kindred dust without some lasting monument to mark the place for 
posterity : the peapc was not enough for him : one, or two, or all the other 
component parts were added to make him a suitable resting-place ; he had 
his leact), and lia, and occasionally his culac. 

" I shall just cite one passage to prove this, not because others cannot 
be adduced, but because the book I shall quote from is easy of access to all. 

*' At page 120 of the ' Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin,' 
established in the year 1808, the following words occur in Deirdri's lamen- 
tation over the sons of Usnach : — 

' a phip coclap an nua6 peapc, 
¥\d t)6n an uaig 50 t)ocpac.' 

' 01 man, who diggest the new grave (peapc), 
Make not the tomb narrowly.' 

And at page 126 we read: — 'Qh-aicle na laei&e pm, t)0 Img t)6ipbpe 
aip Thum Naeipe pan ppepc, acap puaip bdp gan rhoill acap bo 
cogbaO a liaj 6y a lecc, t)0 pcpibaO ananmana ogaim, acap bo 
pepa6 a ccluicce caemce.' — After this lay, Deirdri flung herself upon 
Naisi in the grave (peapc), and died forthwith, and their large rock (lia) 
was raised over their monumental pile (leacb) ; their Ogham name was in- 
scribed, and their funeral dirge was chanted. We are here informed that 
in the sepulture of Naisi, his body, with those of his brothers and Deirdri, 
was laid in the peapc, a pile of stones (leacb) was then erected, and a 
large rock (lia) placed on the top. Such was the usual mode of interring 
any chief or prince. Many of these monuments remain to the present day. 
A class of antiquaries, however, following out some fanciful notions of 
their own (such as led them to assert that the meaning of the name Balti- 
more, a small town in West Carbery, was ' the great house of Baal,' and 
that there must have been a temple of the sun there in old times), have 
designated these by various titles, of which the favourite one seems to be 
'Druidic altars,' or cromleacs; while the common tradition among the 
people (and which seems to be the most natural and correct supposition) 
is that they are the graves of ancient warriors. Over these graves a mound 
of earth was occasionally raised for the purpose of preserving them, or of 
making them more remarkable, and this mound was called culac, as may 
be seen by referring to the passages quoted by Mr. O'Daly in his paper on 
that subject, page 87, ante, A culac, therefore, when it is used to desig- 
nate a place of sepulture (as it undoubtedly does sometimes), wdll, on dis- 
section, be found to contain within it a large stone (lia) resting on a num- 
ber of others (leacb) enclosing a grave (peapc). 

"Perhaps some one more competent than I am, and with greater powers 
of development, may be induced to write an article on this subject. I con- 
ceive that one object of this Society should be to propound rational theories 
in opposition to the fantastic ones of visionary enthusiasts, w^hose absurd 
notions have brought ridicule on the antiquities of our country." 

The following papers were then submitted to the meeting. 



